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A candiel acknowledgnlent of "EXISTIXG TEXDEXCIES TO 
Ro)[ \.XHOf," in the b0801ll of our Church, in the heart of a leading 
University, among its mOt-it distinguished Scholars, Tutors, Divines, 
and Professors-and this from the pen of one of themsel ves,-hinlself 
one of the nlost learned, cautious, and withal anliable and conciliating 
of their number, is an event of no common interest to the Church, and 
affords a testimony which must be valid in the estimation of all parties. 
The Rev. 'Villiam Palmer, the friend and associate of ::\Ir. Froude, ::\Ir. 
Kewman, and Dr. Pusey, and an eye witness of the Theological 
movemcnt at Oxford, from its commencement, has been reluctantly 
compelled by conscientious feelings to record, and to condemn in the 
strongcst manner the secession of sonIC, and the tendency of others of his 
friends, associatcs, or disciples, to secede to the Roman Apostacy. In 
the cxecution of this painfuJ duty he haR depicted with great force the 
extent of these wide spreading evils-and with cyery disposition not to 
exaggerate then1 he has described a statc of things calculated to awaken 
and alarm every friend of Protestant Principles, whether within or with- 
out the pale of the Church of England. 


Those who have from the beginning been opposed to his theologi- 
cal system have often been censured as alarnlists, because they ventured 
to predict the events which 
Ir. I)almer now 
o justJy deplores-they 
"ith him nIust now laInent the fulfihllcnt of their 0" n predictions. 
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The object of 1\1r. Palnleros Pamphlet* which has just appcared, IS 
to l'escu
 himself and certain others of his frienlls from the responsi- 
bility, and I might justly add, the guilt of having occasioned this 
fearful inroad upon the safety of our Church. Attributing the 
Romanizing tendencies of some of his friends to other causes, he 
endeavoufs to show as well by a narrative of facts, as by a statement 
of his views, that these deplorable defections have not been occasioned 
by the Theological opinions of himself and some of his associates, 
which opinions he calls "CHTTRCII PRINCIPLES." He reasonably 
concludes that the public at lm'ge will be led to connect these defec- 
tions with his " Church Principles;"' a ternl so prominently avowed, 
so tenaciously held, so perpetually harped upon by the party in ques- 
tion; and he sets himself to the task, confessedly difficult, of discon- 
necting these lamentable results, from what would seem to be their 
natural and immediatc cause :-he labours" to clear those who uphold 
Clau'cft Principles from the imputation of approving certain tendencies 
towards Romanisnl:' ...t\.t this point then we join issue :-and it is 
confessedly the object of the foll
wing pages to prove the converse of 
his proposition, yiz.: that what this respectable writer denominates 
" Ckurcll Principles,"' are the original and fruitful source of all those 
" uncouth consequences" (as Bishop Hall would have called thenl) 
which have followed each other in l'apid succession. 


But in order that \ve may keep in vicw the magnitude of the 
question debated, let me pause here for a moment, and place before my 
reader Mr. Palmer's own description of the present tendencies to 
Romanism within the pale of the Church; in fact in connexion with 
the very persons whom he labours to uphold and defend. 


" 'Vithin the last two or three years," he observes, "a new school has made its 
appearance"- 


He should rather have said a new race of sclwlars has sprung up,- 
we shall find that the school is the same; though the disciples may 
have outrun their teachers. 


· ".A Narrative of Eænts connected 'Ii'Uh tile publication of the Tracts for the Times, 

.c." By the Rev. \Vm, Palmer, A.M. of 'Vorcester College, Oxford. Parker, Oxford. 
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" The Church has unhappily had reason to feel the existence of a spirit of dissa- 
tisfaction with her principles, of enmity to her Reformers, of recklessnes'i for her 
interests. 


" "-e have seen in the same quarter a spirit of-almost servility and rldulation 
to Rome, an enthusiastic anù exaggerated praise of its merits, an appeal to all deep 
fedings and sympathies in its fa\ our, a tendency to look to Rome as the model and 
standard of all that is beautiful and correct in art, all that is sublime in poetry, all 
tbat is elevated in devotion. So far has this system of adulation })roceeded, that 
tral
slations from Romish rituals, and 'Det'otians' have been published, in 
which the very fonn of printing, and every other external peculiarity, have evinced 
an earnest desire for uniformity with Rome. Romtsh Catechisms hnloe been intro- 
duced, and form the models for L
illZ;'la}" composition.ff. 
" In conversation remarks have been sometimes heard, indicating a disposition 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the See of Rome, to give way to all its claim.
, 
however extreme, to represent it as the conservative principle of religion and society 
ill various ages; and in the same spirit, those who are in any way opposed to the 
highest pitch of Roman usurpations are sometimes looked on as little better than 
heretics. The Gallician and Greek Churches are considered unsound in their 
opposition to tIle claims of Rome. The latter is held to be separated from Catholic 
unity. The 'See of St. Peter' is described as the centre of that unity; while our 
state of separation from it is regarded, not merely as an evil, but a sin-a cause of 
deep humiliation, a judgment for our sins! The blame of separation, of schism, is 
unscrupulously laid on the English Church! Her reform,ers are denounced in the 
1Il0st vehement terms. Every unjust insinuation, every hostile construction of their 
cOllfIuct is indulged in; no al10wance is made for their difficulties, no attempt is 
made to estimate the amount of errors which they had to oppose. Displeasure js 
felt and expressed if any attempts are made to expose the errors, corruptions, and 
idolatries approved in the Roman communion. Invocation of saints is sanctioncd 
ill. some quarters; lJurgatory i.s by no 1lleans unacceptable in others; images Clnd 
crucifixes ( I'e purchased, and employed to aid in private del:otion." 


This in the bosonl of a Protestant e niversity ! 


" CelibaC'lJ of tlie clergy-auricular confes.ffian, are aclm01cledged to be obligatory. 
Besides this, intimacies are formed ,cUlI ROlllani.yt.
, and visits are ]Jairl fo ROlli ish 
1IWIW,\(teries, collcges, and hOllses of worship. ROllli5h controversialists are applauded 
and complimented; their works are eagerly purchased and studicd; and contrasts 
are dra\vn bctween them and the defenders of the truth, to the disadvantagc of the 
lattero The theory of development advocated in the writings of De l\Iaistre and 
1t!öbler (Roman Catholic controversialists), according to which the lafcst form of 
Chrbtiallity is the most perfect, amI the superstitions of thc sixteenth or eighteenth 
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ccntury arc prcferable to the purity of the early agès, is opcnly sanctioncd, advocatcd, 
aUII avowecl. In fine, nu,nal:CS are hcld out to the Church, that if the spirit which 
is thus cvinccll is not encouraged, if the Church of Engblld is not' ulljJl"Otcstanti::cd,' 
if the Rcformation is not forsaken and coUdCmllC(I, it may ùccom
 the duty of thosc 
who arc alrcady doubtful in thcir allcgiance to the Anglo-Catholic communion, to 
d('clare tll(:msclves openly on thc side of its cncmies." (pp. 4.1, 40:,.) 


Then he adds- 


"I have no disposition to exaggerate the facts of thc casc; flll who have harl 
urcflsion to ohserL
e the progress of (','ents will (/cknrtwlerlge the tl',tth of u'lud h'l,'t 
been sai.rl," 


In page :1:9 he continues :- 


" It is now admitted on all hands, tbat there is a tendency to Romauism in 
somc quarters. The author of Tract 90 statcd, that his object was to kecp ccrtain 
persons from' straggling in the direction of Rome.' Dr. Puscy has written at some 
length on the 'acknowledged tendency of certain individuals in our Church to 
Romanisll1 ! Difficult as it has been for Churchmen to realize to thelllseh'es the 
strange and alllwst incomprehensible fact, that allY 'lolw had e1:e,. professed Church 
principles should have It tendency to Rornnnlsm, they ha'Ce been gradually and 
reluctantly compelled to admit the lamentable truth. Actual .
eeeSsLOTlS from the 
Church, few, indeed,"- 


Few, indeed! 'Ye may unhcsitatingly affirm that there have been 
nlore secessions from the Church of England during the last ten years 
than there had been in the preyious fifty, or perhaps one hundred! 
Eight or ten clergymen of our Church have publicly gone over to 
Romanism; several under-graduates have followed theln; while not a 
few of the students of both our universities have bcconle deeply 
tinged with popish principles-this is indecd " sufficiently alaJ"nlÏng !"- 


" A change of tone in private society; and above aU, the doctrine continually 
anù systematically advanced in the 'British Critic' can leave no further doubt of 
the existence of the evil." 


..And at the clo
c.of his --1th chapter he acknowlcdgcs that the prescnt 
!Jcril.-; of the Church occasioncd by this school of diyines, are as immi- 
nent as thcy wcrc in 1833, whcn the revolutionary prillcilJlc threatened 
her destruction. 
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" The (langeI'R which now threaten us, are not inferior to tho
c which surrounded 
the Church in 1833; the tendency to latitudinarianism bas been rel)laccd by a 
different, but not less dangerous tendency; while the spirit of disaffection to the 
Church has only taken a new form. It seems, therefore, a plain duty to hold out 
some warning to those who might be in danger of being deceived.". 


Thcse, then, are the trclllcndous results which nlust havc proceeded 
fronl :sumc a.dequate moving causc. 'Vhat that cause may be is now 
the subject of our investigation. )lr. Palmer solenlnly abjures the 
iùea of any approximation towards Rome; and he argues that his 
Church Principles could nevcr lead him in that direction. 'Vith this 
object, he traces the history of the Oxford movement from its com- 
Incncement to thc present time. He states, that in the rear 1833, an 
attempt was made by himself and his friends to form an Association in 
Oxford, in defence of the Church-their simple object being to arouse 
her friends to a sense of the dangers which threaten cd her, and to pro- 
mote a combination in her favour. It is not necessary to my present 
argument to follow him through the various methods, which in 
common with others, hc adopted to promote these objects-nor to 
examine the degree of success which attended their efforts. Although 
not a few persons will be surprised to find 
lr. Palmer and his asso- 
ciates taking credit to themseh-es for some combinations in defence of 
the Church at that period which certainly originated from independent 


· This alarmiug description of the present state and prospects of our Church (resulting 
in somc way or other from the Oxford movement) is singularly inconsistent with another 
picture drawn by tl.e same hand at p. 87 of this same pamphlet. (C In conclusion, it is 
impossible not to ad vert in a spirit of deep than kfulness to the prospects of the Church, and 
tbe progress of Christian principles and practice. ,rho s1wll say that milch has not beell, 
done u'it/Ûn the last ten YEars? And what may we not humbly expect from the blessiRg' 
of God on patient, and humble, and per!'lcvering endeavours for personal and general 
iWI>rovemeut 1 A 7'JLeolog!/ dt:t-pened and invigorated; a Church daily awakening more 
and more to a sense of her privileges and responsibilities; a Clergy more zealous, mIJre 
self-denying, more holy; a laity more interested iLl the great concerns of time and 
cternity ; Churches more fuJly attended; sacraments and diviue offices more frequently 
and fer\'ent1y partaken; unexampled efforts to evangelize the multitudinous populatiolJ of 
our land, and to carry tbe word of God into the dark. recesses of Heatbenism." Mr. 
Palmer appears to take thc credit of these improvements to himself and his friends. He 
must tak.e the dangers and perils which have been created by his party along with thcm. 
U The deepened Theology," together with II the Hornish tendency and disaffection to our 
Church." .And We èan only say_" Dot/I. a f01l1ltain MIld fortlt at tilt- same place $lt'eet 
II,lOtas aml bitttr? "-Jdmes iii. II. 
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sources. But contcnlporaneously with thcse mea
ure8, a much more 
influcntial plan was struck out by somc of Mr. Palnler's associates, and 
actually cOlnInenced, during his temporary absence fronl thc University. 
The celcbrated series of Tracts for tile T'lomes commenced in the autumn 
of the SaIne year, 1833. Of thc character and tendency of these tracts, 
:I\lr. Pahner appears to have stood in doubt from their very comInence- 
mente "I received these tracts which were published during my 
absence, and aided in their distribution at first, because their general 
tendcncy seemed good; though I confess I was rather surprised at the 
rapidity with which they were composcd and published, without any 
previous revision or consultation." (p. 21.) During the autumn and 
winter of that sa'J1W year, Mr. Palmer resolved on totally disconncct- 
ing himsclf from those publications, to which, in fact, as an author, hc 
never contributed. He continued to watch thcir progrcss-and, a
 we 
gather fronl his pamphlet-his disapprobation of them increascd. He 
perceived, " that the " Theology of the non-jurors, was cxercising a 
very powerful influence " ovcr the ,vriters of thc tracts."-" Some of 
" us felt deeply uneasy on witnessing such questionable doctrine 
" mingling itself with the salutary truths which \ve had as
ociatcd 
" to vindicate"-they "were driven to the verge of dcspair."-" Sereral 
" leading friends of Church principles, sllch as Dr. Hook, and J1I1". 
" Percival, felt themselves obliged at last publicly to announce thcir 
"dissent on various points." (pages 2--1, 25.) Y ct partly from love to 
the individuals, and partly from approbation of the greater portion of 
their writings, l\Ir. Palmer ana others who thought with him, prcferrcd 
bearing the imputation of sanctioning what they did not approvc, 
than by an open secession to endanger a disruption of the party 
with whom they acted. Their situation was doubtlcss sufficiently 
embarrassing. 


" 'Ve endured much of what we could not approve-exaggerated views of the 
independence of the Church; undue severity to the Reformers; too much praise of 
Romish offices; a depreciating tone in regard to our own; not to speak of views on 
, Sin after baptism,' the 'doctrine of Reserve,' and other points which were more 
than questionable: but we were satisfied that the imputation of Romanism was 
really unjust amI ullîouuded; au1 thcrefore we could nøt abSUlllC any hostile 
position." (p. 43.) 




 


.At length, howcyer, the extravagancies of 
omc of the party reachcd 
such a height, that 1\11'. P. could not con
cicntiously relnain f'ilcnt; 
-and seeing anlong his fricnds anù their disciples, not only tcndcncies 
to Romish doctrine, but actual sccession to that c01nmunion, he could 
forùear no longcr, and the result is his present pamphlet; . in which, 
while he exposes the deplorable consequences of these pcrnicious, 
writings, hc endeavours to rescue thc morc sober of his friends from 
the unenyiablc charge of originating thenl. 


"The evil has been distinctly perceived for more than two years by some friends 
of Church principles, who have been withheld from taking any decided and open 
step in opposition, by the apprehension lest such a proceeding might have the effect 
of precipitating events which they would deeply deplore. Is seems, however, that 
there is more danger in continuing silent, when we perceive the increasing dissemi- 
nation of most erroneous and decidedly Romanizing views, under the assumed name 
of Church principles, and when the advocates of those principles are universally 
identified with doctrines and practices which they most strongly disapprove." 
(p. 49.) 


It is only justice to ::\fr. Palmer to state, that he is far more anxious to 
J'escue his ,
 ChuJ'ch Principles," than himself from the imputation of 
Homish tendcncics. Spcaking of hinlself and his associates, he says- 


" That any tendency to Romanism should ever exist amoJ1gst themselves; that 
Chur('h principles should ever beeomc the path to superstition and idolatry; that 
they or their disciples should ever become alienated from the English Church, 
llCYCr entered thcir imaginations as possible. lrI1en their opponcnts charged them 
with such telldencies, the charge was always steadily denied. They availed them- 
selves of ev
ry opportunity to clear themselves from the imputation of Popery. 
They even contended against the errors of Romanism. They had no intention to 
assist ill the propagation of those errors." (p. 38.) 


Yet most important adnlissions arc made in page 46, though accom- 
panied with renewed protestations against Romanism. 


" I'lcill not say that the 'lV/'iters of the TractR have not been, in any degree, 
instrumental in drawing forth tltis spirit; I will not inqllirl'llOlt'!ar 'it i.
 traceable 
to tlte publication of Frollde's ' Rt.nuzLus,' and to tlte d(jencc of ltið' deu;s containcd 
in tlte Pr':1llce to thr second series of the cRemains:' nor will I examinc how far it 
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may be a reaction against ultra-Protestantism: it is unnecessary now to enter 011 
this painful and complicated question, on which different opinions may be cnter- 
tained. One thing, at least, is most perfectly certain: it never was the intention 
of the advocates of Church principles to promote Romanism: they have always 
becn persuaded trIat their principles do not, by any fail' and legitimate reasoning, 
lead to that system, to which they have cver been conscientiously and firmly 
opposed; and I am persuaded that they win feel it a duty to offer to tlJe Church 
every possible pledge of their attachment to her doctrines; that if their names have 
bcen employed to sanction any system which generates a spirit of dissatisfaction 
with the English Church, and tend8 to tbe revival of Homish errors and supcrstitions, 
they will adopt such measures as may be sufficient to mark their disa})})robation of 
such a system, and their sense of its inconsistency with tbe principles which they 
maintain." (p. 46.) 


l\ir. Palmer will, however, acknowledge, that those who dread the 
inroads of Popery into. our Church, had somc grounds for alarm, and 
somc reason to connect the recent Ron1anist demonstrations with the 
Oxford party, whcn he himself asks ho,v, undcr recent circumstances, 
they could rescue thenu:elyes fronl the charge? 


" But what can we say-what defence can be made, when it is undeniable that 
ROMA1\ISY, IN rrs VERY FULLEST EXTENT, HAS ADVOCATES AM01S'GST OUR- 
SELYES; that they have influence in the 'British Critic;' THAT THEY ARE ON 
TERJIS OF INTIMACY AND CONFIDENCE WITH LEADING ::\1 EN , that no 
public protest is entered against their proceedings by the advocates of Church 
principles." (pp. GD, 70.) - 


I have thus endeavoured as fairly as I can In a sketch necessarily 
brief, to glcan fr0111 
lr. Pahner"s pmnphlct his historical argument, if 
I nlay so call it, by which he endeavours to prove his point. I will not 
stop to enquire here how far all the consequcnces of the publication of 
thc Tracts, and even of the more broa(ll}
 erroneous treatises, reviews, 
&c. with which the press has teemcd during ten long ycars, are 
chargeable on onc who all thc while was sensible of the errors promul- 
gated, yet as far as the public is concerncd continued his sanction, and 
lent his respectcd nanle to the hurtful cause-or how far his present 
11leasured and qualified condemnation, even of Tract 90 tends to redeem 
the nlischief which has been occasioncd; I hav'e no desire to be the 
cen
or of l\lr. Palnler or of 
ny individual, but I mu
t deeply lament 
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that he did not 
ooncr pl'oclai1n hi
 misgivings to the Church ana to 
the world, anù that his prcsent disruption with acknowlcdged crror is 
not nlorc bold and decisiye. 


Vìewing thc nl0yement as thus far ùevelopcd, I suspect that fcw 
who are not as 
trongly wedded to a systcnl as 
fr. Palmer himself has 
bccn, will be disposcd to withhold their conviction, that whatcver 
" Church Principles" may be, the present widc spread diffusion of 
Romanism must be laiù at the door of many who profcss those Church 
Principles. 


In 1833-, whcn the Oxford movement commenced, no one had eyer 
heard of the smallest inclination t
wards Ronlc in the Clcrgy or Laity 
of thc Church of England, much lcss in the Students of our Universities. 
The public mind, as )lr. Palmer justly shows in his panlphlet, ,va
 
mo
g in an opposite direction-and the bare possibility that in the 

pace of tcn ycars thcre should be such an extended - inoculation 
of Romanism as now exists had occurred to no onc. This wide 

prcad inundation of en'or will and must be traced to Oxford-to ::\Ir. 
Palnler and his associates. The protestation of innocence of purpose 
(for which I give l\Ir. Pahner full credit) will avail nothing against 
facts that cannot be gainsaid nor refuted. Principles were gradually 
developing themselves, detccted by some fronl the beginning, lamented 
-fec bly opposed, and but by a few; allowed to gather strength, and 
ascendancy; until it is now but too cvident that a demon has been raised 
who refuses to be laid, and a fire has been kindled (unintentionally I 
trust) which cannot easily bc extinguish
d. It is impossible to disconncct 
the various parts of thè whole Oxford Theological nlovemcnt-it has 
proceeded step by stcp, even by ::\lr. Palnler's own showing, until it has 
reached the prcsent climax; and now JUr. Palmer in retiring from the 
arena, hopes not only to delivcr his own conscience, but to rescue his 
" Clwrclt Principles" fronl the condc1nnation in which they appcar likely 
to be involved. This effort will I hope prove futile. I anl sure 1\lr. Palnler 
ncither thinks nor belicves that his principles on Church 1natters, haye 
any tcndcncy towards Rome-hz t llC may be mÎstakul-alld one would 
ahnost hope that with 
uch bitter fruit in his hallù
 as these principles 
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ha\'e already yielded, hc may hunsclf be convinced that thcrc must be 
some nasccnt tendency to essential R01nanisnl in them. This 
question I will proceed furthcr to argue. The historical evidcnce is 
conclusive thus far, tlwt RO'JJwnisnt as 'l't now exists 'lcithin and'lcitllOut 
tIle English Clatrclt lzas proceeded fr01n tllOse distinguished 'Jnen at Oxford 
'lclw profess tllese " CII[TRCH P llI.J.Y'CIP LES." 


TIut the rciterated assertion again returns upon us that Church Prin- 
ciples never could produce, nor ever had a tendency to produce such 
results. This awakcns an anxious enquiry- "
at are" Church rrin- 
rij}les?" a phrase occurring in almost every page of 1\1r. Palnler"s 
pamphlet! I turn to his chapter dcvoted to that topic, and I confess 
myself unable to glean from it any definite ideas on the subject, and I 
am constrained to look elsewhere for a definition of " Church Prin- 
ciples." As far as my own experience goes, I find hardly two per- 
sons agreeing in any explanation of the tcrm, and I anl thercfore 
drivcn to the writings of some accredited author for information. This 
1 find it. a work published by the Rev. Dr. Hook of Lecds. J\1r. 
Palmcr, as ,ve havc seen, refers to him as "a lcading fricnd of Church 
l")rinciples;'
!- and one who was early offended at the ROlnanizing ten- 
dency of the Tract wloitcrs or their associates: and Dr. Hook in the 
,vork alluded to, repeat,edly cites" the learned 
fr. Palmer;" they thus 
11lutually accredit each other; and in taking Dr. Hook's Clrllrclt Dic- 
tionary, as authority in deciphering the enigma, ""fiat are Church 
l>rinciples?" I am surely occupying ground which must not only afford 
a fair ficld of inycstigation, as far as the Oxford movement is 
concerned, but must also be most unobjectionable to 1\lr. l)almel' 
himself. t 


The spuoit in which Dr. Hook's Church Dictionary is cOlnposed differs 
willely fronl that which is displayed in the pamphlet of his fricnd l\Ir. 
Palmer; and in produculg Dr. Hook's opinions I hope I shall not catch 


· Foot-note page 25. 
t 1 wish to add here that when I read Mr. Palmer"s recent Pamphlet, I had never 
seen Dr. Hook's" Clmrclt Dictionary;" (though I may have occasional1y met with an 
extract from it) anrl that the idea of referring to it as a standard of CltIln:l" Prillciplcs 
was ::mg-gl'stcd to my ruind exclusively by 1\Ir. Palmer's laudatory refcn'l1cc to him. 
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nnything of the asperity in which he too often indulges towards tho
c 
to whom he is opposed. 


In citing this peculiar authority on thc subject of "Church Princi- 
plcs,.' special advantagc is afforded me, because of the vast variety of 
ecclesiastical topics, and doctrinal subjccts, on which thc Dictionary 
peremptorily dccides; while thc very nature of the work itsclf rcnder:.; 
Ine less liablc to the charge of pcrverting or exaggcrating thc author's 
nleaning. 


The student who searches for authority upon this important subject 
in Dr. Hook.s work, should bear in mind thcse two point
-first, that 
the author cxplicitly disavows all those errors of Romanism which he 
conceives to be of 'modern dale; and secondly, that in evcry article 
wherc he cites the authority of the" Prinu"tit'e Clulrclt;' and'" tIle antient 
Churclt," hc does so U'l
tlt approbation-the Church of the thirù and 
fourth centuries being his model of ecclesiastical excellence both in 
doctrine and discipline. * 


The first important point which we shall investigate is the nature 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper as viewcd by the light of 
" Church Principles." To elucidate this point we must refer to the 
words" Altar"' -"Priest "-" Sacrifice "-" Triaticllln." 


" ALTAR.-The place on which gifts or sacrifices to God are offered in religious 
worship. As since the foundation of the worM we know but of one sacrifice ac- 
ceptau]e to God, and beneficial to men, for its own sake, even the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ; so in this high anù strict sem
c we know but of one Altar, even the Cross 
on which the Lamb of God himself, both Priest and Sacrifice, was offered for the 
sins of the world." (p. 15.) 


Thus far well: but it is thc style of thc "ritcrs of this School, first to 
state truth in terms to which nonc can object, and thcn to qualify or 
cncumber it in a subsequent paragraph, in such a manner that the 
force of the original position i
 broken and lost. Thus he add:::;:- 


· See uDder U Primitil:C Church," page 45-J. 
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" But as in the Church of Gud befC)re our Lord's coming thflrc wa
 an altar on 
which were offered, by God's ordinance, gifts and sacrifices, prefiguratil'e of that 
upon the Cross: so in the Church of God since the Lord's coming there is an altar 
on which, by His appointment, are offered gifts and sacrifices commemorative of 
that upon the Cross. The table of Holy Communion, or Lord's Table, in the 
Christian Church is therefore caned an altar, bccause on it are placed in presenta- 
tion before God, the appointed memorials of the Lord's Body aud Blood; and be- 
cause on it are also offered the alms of the faithful worshippers. Sce our Lord's 
directions to his followers on this point, (Matt. v. 23.) and 8t Paul's dcclaration 
(Heb. xiii. 10.") (p. 15.) 


Yet in no part of our jJ'rese'ut accredited Ìiturgies, or Church offices, can 
Dr. Hook produce a single ins
ancc of the term Altar, applied to the 
C01nmunion table in the English Church! 

 He attaches, however, 
great importance to the term and to the thing signified by it; and in 
the pages which follow he gives a hist
ry of stone altars, which arose 
" in the earliest ages of the Church." (p. 17) and therefore in his vie\v 
the purest: the early Christians solemnized the rites of their faith in 
catacombs, whither they \vere driven by pcrsecution-and in sacred 
sp
ts-they often built tombs on the place where the martyrs died, 
which served as the altar of a Christian Church. 


" Afterwards, perhaps, a more magnificent edifice was erected. over the same 
spot, and the tomb of the martyr remained in the crypt, while the altar was raised 
immediately over it; access to thr crypt and its sepulchral monument being still 
permitted to the steps ofthefaitJiful." 


The tendency to superstition in the minds of the" common peoplc.' 
in connexion with stone altars, occasioned the necessity of their remo- 
val at the Refonnation; "but," says, th n author, "we cannot look with 
"indifference on those few exanlples of the original stone altars still 
"remaining, which witness to us of an ahnost univcrsal custonl for 
" several centuries." 


These altars- being established, we must next be furnished with 
,(;acriJicin.lJ J}'riests. So under the head of "Priests," (p. 452) while 


,. Hcre, as in other placcs, hc cites obsolete cauons and Royal ordinances, not binding 
on us, in support of his views. 
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the plain doctrine' of Itome is denied-vir.. " that of a true pl'opitiatory 
"sacrifice for the sins both of the liying and the ù.ead," -and the 
thirty-first Article cited to rcfute it-the following" observations occur :- 


" At a period v.ery ancient, the whole of Divine worship was distinguished hy the 
title of Socrificillln, or sacrifice. This name was given to the prayers and praises, 
preaching, and devotion of body and soul to Christ, in thc Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. But more particularly, and with greater dignity, was the 
term applied to the consecrated symbols of the Body and Blood of Christ, called by 
St. ChrysostOIll " the tremendous sacrifice." The ministers officiating were abo 
endowed with the corresponding title of " priests," (sllcerdotes,) and Bishops had 
the appellation of " sumrni sacudotes," (chief priests.) And these names were 
given, not with relation solely to the administration of the Eucharist, but to the 
exercise of their premgative in the various acts of Divine worship. It was one aet 
of the priest's office to offer up the sacrifice of the people's prayers, praises, and 
thanksgivings to God, as their mouth and orator, and to make intercession to God 
for them. Another part of the office was in God's llame to bless the people, particu- 
larly by admitting them to the benefit and privilege of remission of sins, by spiritual 
regeneration in Baptism. Above this was the power of offering 'Up to God the 
people's sllcrifice,ç at tlte altar; that is, as Mr. Mede and others explain them, first 
the eucJwrüticaZ oblations of bread and wine to agnize or acknowledge God to be 
the Lord of the creatures; then the sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving in com- 
memoration of Christ's bloody sacrifice upon the cross, mystically represented in the 
creatures of bread and wine; which whole sacreù action was commonly called the 
Cllri..stian's reasonable (md unbloody sacrifice, or tllesllcrifice of the {lltar." (p. 452, 
453.)- 


So again, under the head of " Eucharist" (p. 262), the same charac- 
ter i
 attributed to the elemcnts in the Lord's supper. 


" As the b,'cad and wille which our Lord distributed at the institution of His 

upper, was ]Jart of the pasclwl fi'ast, or ,t;acrifice of the Lord's passover, and as such 
had fir8t been trffered in sacrifice to God, it is clear that unless His ministers first 
offer, in sa..., ijice to God, the bread and the wine which they distribute at the 
Lord's 8upl)cr, the1J are not fulfilling their Lord's C(jilt1uand, and they are not doing 
as lIe ùid. Hence the Lord's 8uPI)er has always been considered n sarl'i.fice rrs 
well as a sacrament; a thanksgiving memorial presented before Goù, as well as a 
means of grace to men. The Lord's Supper, in respect of the oblation vr pure 


· The italics in this paragraph, and in many others, arc minc.. intcndcd to draw 
attention to particular expressions. 
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n.D"eri.ng (!!' bread and wine therein pI e.
cntcrl before God, was foretold by tll(' 
prophets as the worship which would be offered to God throughout the world, by 
the Gentiles on their conversion to Christianity. (See Isaiah, xix. 19,21 ; Malachi, 
i. 11.) 


But the nlost objectionable statements upon this subject occur 
under the head of "Sacrifice;" (pp. 502-504), and are not Dr. Hook's 
own, though cited as authority by hinl. 


" SACRIFICE.-An offering made to God 011 His altar-by the hand of a lawful 
minister. In ,f;frictness of ,
peech thefe has on
y been one sacrifice once offered and 
never to be repeated, the sacrifice of the death of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
suffered death upon the cross for our redemption, and made there, by His one 
oblation of Himself once offered, a fuU, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. (See Sati..ifacti.on.) Figuratively 
speaking, all Divine worship was anciently caned a sacrifice: our sacrifice of prayer 
and praise. But more especiaHy was the term applied to the celebration of the 
Holy Communion. As on this latter subject much misunderstanding has prevailed, 
the following remarks are transcribed from the late Archdeacon Daubeny's Guide to 
the Church. 'St. Paul tells us (Heb. xiii. 10), that we have an altar- in the 
Christian Church. If so, we must have a s{1crijice and a pri.est, for these are 
correlati ve terms. 


" , In conformity with this established idea, the primitive writers often called the 
Lord's table an altar, and the holy Eucharist an altar offering, before it became the 
Lord's Supper; and the holy table, like the altar at Jerusalem, they considered 
to be used as an altar for sac1 o ijice, before it was employed as a table for a 
sacrificial feast; the holy elements being consecrated and offered up as a 
commemorative sacrifice, in which is represented before God the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the cross, in consequence of which solemn office of the priest, they 
become the Body and Blood of Christ in spirit and effect to all faithful receivers. 
It follows, then, unless the Church has been under a .great mistake upon this subject 
from its first establishment to the present time, that when there is no IJriest there 
can be no .mcrifice, and when there is no sacrifice, there can be no receiving of the 
Body and Blood of Christ; FOR THE ELEMENTS MUST BE FIRST MADE BODY 
AND BI.OOD BY CONSECRATION, before they can be received as such by the congre- 
gation.'-' And who,' says the learned Hickes, , but a priest can receive the elements 
from the people, and offer up to God such solemn prayers and thanksgivings for 
the congregation, and make such solemn intercession for them, as are now, anù 


... The cxttoaordinary perverf::ion of this allusion of the Apostle's must strike most 
readers! 
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t"ver w'Jre, offered and made in this holy Sacrament? 1VltO but a priest can 
C01
'ecrate the elements by solemn prayer, and MAKE THEM THE 
lYSTICAL BODY 
AND BLOOD OF CHRIST? 1-VllO but a priest can of/fand in God's stead, and at lIi.s 
tnbll', and in Ilis name, receive Hi.ft guests? 'Vho but a priest hath power to break 
the bread and bless the cup, and make a solemn memorial before God of His 
sufferings, and then deliver his sacramental Body and Blood to tbe faithful commu- 
nicants, as tokens of His meritorious sufferings and pledges of their salvation? 
A man flm.ft a1lthorised to (Jcf for man in things pertainillg to God, andfor God in 
things pertairÛIl!J to men, '/nust be a priest, und such holy ministrations must be 
sacerdotal, tL"llether the holy table be an altw', and tlte Sacrament (l s(LC1 0 ifice 
or not." 


The Archdeacon may well start a little at his own language here- 
and fear lest the people should " give him credit for the least tincture of 
Popery," but he quiets their fears by as:suring them that" this was the 
language used in the Primitive Church," and therefore could have 
nothing to do with Popery! This is a perpetually loecurring but most 
fallacious argument of the Dh-ines of this school-who appear to think 
that bccause the usurpation of the Popedom did not occur until 
centuries later, that therefore the foundations of the errors on 
which that superstructure was subsequently crected could not have 
becn laiù in the third and fourth centuries! St. Paul, however, declared 
even in his day that" the nlystery of iniquity, did already work"-and 
here is the point of the whole argument! 


The Archdeacon, howeycr, c01nplacently affirms, "such is the 

, idea which our Clwrcll entertains upon the subject-she considers the 
" Sacrament of the Lord"s Suppcr to be a feast upon a sacrifice: to 
" constitute it such, that which is feasted upon, must have been first 
" 'made a sacrifice, by ha't'ing heen o.ffn 4 erl up by a Priest! !" 


That our Rcfolomed Church affirms no such thinO'o-whatever the 
r" 
PrÌ'initil"P Churcll. nlay have done, is most evident from the cxh'aol"- 
dinary effort which Dr. Hook has made to prove that she does so, anù 
the signal failure that must overtake that attempt. Under the hcad 
of" Oblation," (page 401.) "-e rcad as follows:- 


" IJI tJu' office for the Holy Communion wc pra
' GmI to aC'C'cpt our ahn! and 
ß 
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oblations. The word oblations was added to this prayer for the Church militant 
here on earth, at the same time that the rubric enjoined, that if there be a com- 
munion, " the priest is then," just before this prayer, "to place upon the table so 
much bread and wine as he shall think sufficient." Hence it i.'? clearly evident t1wf 
by that wO'J"l1 'lce are to understand the elements of bread and wine, 'lvlLich the ]Jrie.
t 
is to njjèr solemnly to God, as an acknowledgment of His sovereignty over His 
creatures, and that from henceforth they may be peculiarly His." 


How severely presscd nlust our author have becn to find a shred of 
authority for his views in the wri
ings of our Church, when he was 
led into so palpable an CITor as thi
 ! 


If the term" Oblation," here rcfers to the elements of bread and 
,vine, ho,v does it happen that the side Rubric directs that " if, there be 
"no alnls or oblations, then shall these ,vords be left out unsaid! !" 
Dr. Hook himself in the following two pages, gives the real meaning 
of the word " Oblations;"' shewing that they \vere originally pecu- 
niary offerings for the PI"iest himself. If this is all the authority in 
" our Church," which Dr. Hook and the Archdeacon can cite for their 
yiews upon the priestly oblation of the sacrifice of the altar, and a 
feast upon it, the nlembers of the Church of England nlay feel con- 
fident that if such are the "Princij}les" of any ,
 Church," they are 
not the 
'Clulrcll, Princij)lcs" of that " pure and Refonned part of 
" Christ's Holy Catholic Church established in these realms !"' 


But under the ,,'ord "1 T iaticll'Jn," we find assertions relative to 
the Eucharist even more perilous. I give the passage entire :- 


"VIATICU
f, the provision made for ajom"ney. Hence, in the ancient Churcll,'J 
(and therefore the pure Church)" both B Lptism and tbe Eucharist were caned 
Viatica, because they were equally esteemed men's neces:,ary provision and proper 
armour, both to sustain and conduct tbem safe 011 their way in their passage 
through this world to eternal life. Tbe administration of Baptism is thus spoken 
of by St. Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, as the "giving to men their viaticum or 
provision for tlleir journey to another world;" and under this impression, it was 
frequently delayed till the hour of death, being esteemed as a final security and 
8afegum"d to future happiness. More stricUy, however, the term viaticum denoted 
the Eucharist giren to persons in immediate danger of death, and in this sense it is 
still occasionally 'w;ed. The 13th Canon of the Nicene Council, orflains that none 
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"he deprivpd of his perfect and most npcessary 'loin tiClIIll , wJlf'n JJe ùí'parts out of 
this life." Several other canons of various councils are to the same effect, provid- 
illg als%r tltegiei1tg of the viaticum under peculinr CÏ,"Clllll"tallces, (I.
 to pe"soll
 
in extreme 1.l'ealmess, DELIRIUl\I, 0,. subject to canonical discipline." (p. 562.) 


Such arc the" Churcl" Principles" to which Dr. Hook anù ::\!l'. 
l>almcr are cornn1Ïttcd! Upon this one subject of the Lord's Suppcr 
alone, has enough been cited to prove no little " Tendency to Ro- 
manism," in the common, ordinary and Protestant sense of the terms !- 
"nether such principles, such subtle distinctions, and such arguments 
placed in the inexperienccd hands of the Students of a University, 
nd 
those of our youthful divines, are, or are not calculated to furnish them 
\vith a " riaticum," towards Rome, the common sense of the public 
must decide. 


Dr. Hook's definition of "tlw Catholic Chllrcll;' is worthy of notice, 
as diffcring essentially from that givcn in the nineteenth Article. 


" Thus the CatIloIic Church has the Lord Christ for its founder; its prescribed 
form of admission is the Holy Sacrament of Baptism; its constant badge of mem- 
bership is the holy Sacrament of the Eucharist; its peculiar duties are repentance, 
faith, obedience; its peculiar privileges, union with God, through Christ its Head, 
and hereby forgiveness of sins, present grace and future glory; its officers are 
Bisllops and priests, assisted by rieacons, in regular succession from the Apostles, 
the first constituted officers of this body corporate. It has the Bible for its code 
of laws, AND A DIVINE TRADITIOX for precedents, to aid its officers in the inter- 
pretation of that code on disputed points." (p. 143.) 


"nat a contrast to the 8imple and scriptural declaration of the 
Article ! 


" The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure 'Vord of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly administered ac- 
cording to Christ's ordinance in all those things which of nccessity are requisite 
to the same!" 


Lengthy and nlinute upon some points, Dr. Hook's description of the 
CHURCH omits" tile prlachi119 of the pure ?cord of Godo'_an ordinance 
generally thrust into the hack ground by his class of Divines-but p 
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prolninently forward in all the offices of our Protestant Church! fIe 
inserts also "A DIVINE TRADITION," an element of the Catholic 
Church, no where rccognized in the 'lcrittcn traditions of our own 
Church. 'Yhen acting up to the spirit of the first six general coun- 
cils this Catholic Church is pronounced to be, if not Infallible-" z'rre- 
f01'1naZ,le,"-which is a term of l\ir. Palmcr"s own creation-denoting 
that which indeed has no existence! An "irreformable" "AnO'lo- 
o 
"Catholic Church," bears a strong resenlblance to an 'infallible Holy 
RO'ìnan C at/wiie 0 h ure/i. 


.. 


" The doctrine of these general Councils" (says Mro Palmer, as quoted by Dr. 
Hook, p.218) "having been approyed and acted on by tb
 whole body of the 
Catbolic Church, and tbus ratified by an universal consent, "hich has continued 
ever since, is irrefragably true, unalterable, and irreformable; nor could any 
Church forsake or change the doctrine without ceasing to be Christian." 


It is evident from many expressions In the YOIUnIe before us that 
Dr. Hook is disposed to depreciate the thirty-nine Articles, or to 
esteem thenI, at least, as a yerr insufficient dcvcloPlncnt of Christian 
doctrine. 


" It is a mistake into which ignorant persons are apt to faU, to suppose that the 
Thirty-nine Artides of 1562 were intended to answer the purpose of a body of 
Divinity, and it is a very grievous error for persons to speak of the Church of Eng- 
land, as the Church of the Thirty-nine Articles. It is true, they contain the 
. decisions of the Church of England on many points of doctrine and practice; but on 
others of equal importance they are silent; as on God's Prm-idence, THE FALL OF 
J\IAN, God's Covenants; tIle Rule of Christian Obedience or Obligation of the Ten 
Commandments; the Law of the Sabbath, of Marriage and Divorce; the Rites of 
Confirmation, Holy Ol'ders, and other things ùelonging to Church government and 
discipline." (p. 50.) 


Those who are familar with this admirable code of Christain truth will 
be not a little astonished at the boldness of the above assertions; and 
it will occur to them, that in the above list of deficiencies, there are 
several items which are obviously included in various articles which 
In
.ght be quoted. But how ,viII their astonishment increase whcn they 
<t3coyer that in another page of this same work, they aloe referred to 
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thp Yer) article which contain., a doctrine on which the author hcre 
affirms that the thirty-nine Articles ,. are silcnt;' and that one of 
primary and fundamental importance! 


"FALL OF l\1\.N .-The loss of those perfections and that happille
s which his 
Maker bestowed 011 man at his creation, for the transgrcs
ion of a positive command 
given for the trial of his obeùience. This doctrine may be stated in the lllngllflge vf 
oltr Ninth Arti.cle! !" (which is thcn cited at lengtho) pp. 274, "27
. 


So palpable a contradiction I mn at a loss to account for: anù 
whethcr it discovers a bias of Inind on the subject or not, I will not 
take upon me to decide. _\t all eyents " Church Principlcs" appear to 
hannonize better with" Dim'ne Tradition" than with the 39 Articles! 


That the theory of PR_\. YI:KG FOR THE DEAD, formed any part of 
thc creed of those who are the representatives of ., Clul'rclt }Jrinciples" 
as contrasted with" llomish tendencies,"' I was not prepared to discoyer! 
But so it appears to be: and Dr. Hook shall make this remarkable 
confession in his own words- 


" Nor yet does her (the Church's) regard for the saints departed end with thcir 
funeral. In the praycr for the Churl'b militant there still remains, in our Chur
h, 
a 
lIfficient memorial of what was still more feelingly expressed by the primitive 
Church-the interest of the surviving Christian with his departed friends,-of the 
Church on earth, which is miIitánt, with the Church in hades, expectant of its 
triumph. Formerly, at the Holy Eucharist, the names of eminent saints were read 
aloudfrom the rolls of the Church, and prayers and thanksgivings 'Were made for 
them, and offa Lll!JS lcere presented on their behalf: und it is .in the prayer before 
mentioned, u"hich is rm act of communion tcith all saints, coupled with an net of 
oblation, thnt the Church of Ellgland make.,; most express mention of the (/(]JflrffJd; 
giving thanks for them to God, who gave and hath taken away, and praying that 
they and we may again be blessed together. This will appear plain, and the cO/t- 
nexion bet1veen tlle oblation and the dead 'Il."ill he. mnnife$t beyond di,.,pute, if we 
throw together the first and last clauses of this prayer; thus then we pray- 
"Almighty and everlivillg God, who by Thy holy Apostle has taught us to make 
prayers and supplications, and to give thanks for all men; we humbly beseech 
Thee most mercifully to accept our alms and oblations, and to receive these our 
prayers, which we offer unto Thy Divine )lajesty; beseeching Thee to inspire COll- 
tinually the uni.versa) Church with the 
pirit of truth, unity, and concord, &c. And 
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wc also blef,::, 'fhy holy name for all 'rhy scrvants departed thi
 life in Thy faith ami 
fear; bcseeching Thce to givc Us grace so to follow thcir good example, that with 
them we may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom." 


'Vho would have imagined that the simple words of this prayer 
could have been so wrested by one of thc Sons of the Protestant 
Church to establish a doctrine which she abhors! This beautiful form 
of wor::;hip nlay be safely left to speak for itself-the juxta position of 
two of its parts, however unwarrantable, separated as they are in the 
original, (p. 228, 229,) cannot make it speak the voice of Prayer for 
tlte dead. But it is worthy of rcnuuk that this is the praycr for thc 
restoration of which to the daily service there has recently been such a 
feverish anxiety in some quarters: our author endeavours to make it 
appear that this formulary sanctions prayers for tIle dead-and in ano- 
ther place a8 we have seen, an oblation of an unbloody sacrifice on the 
Cltristian 
lltar. Can it be that these are the peculiar charms which 
it presents to some eyes, and is this the language it shall be made to 
spcak ? 


The ardent sympathy of our author "?citlt that'lchicll 'leas Inore feel- 
ingly expressed in the Prin'titit'e CIlllrch" on this subject
 leads him to still 
nlore adventurous speculations relative to Cltllrch Discipline beyond tIle 
fj'J'a'l:e !! And the passage which follows will be judged by nlost 
persons to discover strong tendencies to Popery, although its ingenious 
and leal'ned author endeayours to draw from it three opposite 
corollaries. 


" As this (as 'Well as the yet ltwre expressive methods of the Primitive Church,) 
cannot be less than acts of communion, it f')Ilows that there must be something 
answering to that discipline which keeps any other part of church communion pure. 
Hence in our Church 'The order for the burial of the dead' is prefaced by a rubric 
which says, 'that the office ensuing is not to be u..
ed for (lilY that die unbaptized, 
or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands on themselves:' a sentence which 
doubtless excludes all such persons, in the judgment of the Church,from the act of 
fellowship before mentioned. In the primitive Church a notorious offender was not 
enrolled Qn the diptychs of the Church, (see Diptychs,) or if enrolled before his 
offences were discovered, his name was struck off: 'i. e. he was not remembered in 
the praye1's, thanksgivillgs, 01' oNatiulls made by the faithful. If however this 
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judgmcnt of CÀcoullllunication (for such in etlect it WdS) was founù afterwards to he 
unjust, the uame of the ùeparted was again enrolled on the diptJchs; tlJis was the 
case with no lcss a person than St. Chrysostom. 
" And tltis eccle.
iastical dealing 'With the clead will appem' to allsrcc)' to 'lchat is 
called, when the living are the subjects of it, CO
DIUNlO
, EXCO)DI{;
lCATION,and 
RECO
CILIATION. PE
ANCE and ABSOLUTION the natureofthecllse excludes. 


Thus wc arc taught that the Church not only enjoys conlnlunion 
w
th the souls of the departed, but exercises ecclesiastical discipline over 
thcIn-having the powcr to excommunicate and to l'ecollcile them! 
'Vhither will these Church Principles bcar us? And what unearthly 
powers will they confer on the Church? Still their author affirms con- 
stantly that they will not lead us towards Rome-on the contrary, 
away from it! ..And why? Bccause the Church of ROlne teaches us 
to pray" TO the departed 
aints," the Primitiyc Church teaches us to 
pray" FOR thcll1."-" and we cannot pray TO and FOR the samc per- 
sons! " .A.dmirable system of spiritual hon1(I.'opathy! Protestants 
are to be cured of their propensities to the invocation of saints b) 
being taught to j1'J'(lY for tlleJn.' By the same process of reasoning thcy 
are to be sayed from believing in PU1'gatory: because the Primitiye 
Church never prayed for the wicked, or for people in torture, "but for 
" those who were accounted saint::; P(W excellence, even including the 
" Blessed '7irgin and the Holy Apostles;' and they could not be in 
})urgatory! And the third deduction is, "that works of supererogation 
" formcù no part of the system of Prinlitive Theology since ALL were 
., pl"ayed for"-though (our author adds with much simplicity) "IT 
" "....\..s XOT Dl:CL 
\..Rl:D TO 'VHAT PARTICULAR EKD!" K 0, indeed! 
he must be learned and ingenious who can tell us "for what particular 
"end" prayers wcre thus supposed to be offcrcd! It is too obyious 
that thc blessed Saints lying in the bosom of Abraham, or walking in 
blood-washed robes of heayenly purity, and enjoying the presence of 
their Lord cannot be benefited by thp prayers of those trembling, 
sinful, weary fellow servants whom they have left behind in a world of 
sin and sorrow! The doctrine is as repugnant to common scnse as it 
is to the teaching of Holy Scripture, and the "Clzurch Principles"' of 
those who arc content to draw their }H"inciples from the authorized 
formularie
 of their l)rote
tant Church! 
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::\Iy rcadcrs may begin to think that enough has been adduced from 
the work before us to shcw the author's " tendency towards Rome;' 
although in other pages he condemns Romanism, or rather some of its 
tenets. But I feel it very important to multiply evidence of this nature; 
because it is not by onc or two incautious expressions or inconsistencies 
that any man should be judged, or condemned; but when proof is 
accumulatcd upon many topics, all bearing on the same point, little 
doubt of the real sentinIents of the authol' can renIain upon a reflective 
nlind. I shall therefore abridge Dr. Hook's opinions upon many other 
subjects connected with this controversy: endeavouring to abstain from 
l'emarks, although thc tenlptation to censure is strong. 


Thus, then, '
Auricular confession." (page 60.) " The confcssion 
" of sins at the ear of the Priest. The Ronlish Church not only rc- 
" quircs confession as a duty, but has advanced it to the dignity of a 
"Sacrmnent.-The en'or of the Romish Church consists in represent- 
"ing this confession as necessary. It is clearly shewn in Bingham, that 
" private confession was never deemed necessary, though thell, as'llOLC:, 
"in our Olcn Church, it 'lUlS reco'ilunended 1" 


And again, page 191. 


"CONl<'ESSION .-The admission of a fault or sin. All Christians admit that we 
are to confess our sins to God; but it is by many consider
d ' flat popery' to confess 
our sins to a fellow man, though that man be GOD'S PRIEST. Now Confession to the 
priest is not commanded, but it is in many cases recommended, b)r the Church of 
England: See the warning for the celebration of the Holy Communion." 


'Vhether the recommendation to a pel'son in trouble of mind" to open 
his grief to some discrect and learncd loinister of God's word," affords 
the Church's sanction to ,
 Confession of sins, to GOD"S PRIEST," I 
\vill not stop to decide. 



Ionastic 'institutions, under certain regulations, and an ascetic life, 
are evidently 
anctioned in this work. 


" MONASTERY; a convent h()use built for the reception of the religious: 
whether it be abbey, priory, nunnery, or the like. 
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CC .Monastery is only properly applied to tbe houses of monks, mendicant friars, 
and nuns: the rest arc more properly caned Religious Houses. ,re have had no 
lIlonasteries in our Church since the Reformation, wben they were destroyed to 
enrich our kings and their courtiers; but we have religious houses, such as our 
colleges. 
" The origina
 institution of a monastic life 'Was to )'elinquish the things of thi.a 
'world, and v:ho 1 ly to li.ve up to tlte rules and precepts of our Savi.our; but it was 
never intended to distingui::ih men by particular orders." (p. 384.) 


If, therefore, we would wholly live up to the rules and precepts of 
our Saviour, we nlust returll to a " .J.1Ionastic life 1" 


" But useful as monasteri.es had been at one time, they were at last abused and 
corrupted. To such an extent had they been corrupted in the reign of Henry the 
VIII. that he made their corruptions a ground, not of reform, but of spoliation. The 
property of the monasteries was l5eized in the reign of this monarch, and that of his 
snccessor, and given to their courtiers. Much oftbe property Which was oncc em- 
ployed in supporting learned men of humble birth, and might be still so employed, 
is now expended ill purposes wholly alien to the intention of the original grantees." 
-See I mpropriator. 


It is evidcnt that our author parts with rnunasteries with a sigh. 


'Ve now approach a variety of superstitious usages, sanctioned in- 
deed, in whole or in part by what Dr. Hook calls the " Primitive 
Churclt," that is, not the Apostolic Cllurch, as she subsisted before the 
canon of Scripture was closed-but the Church of that dark and dismal 
period which immediately succeeded the death of the last of the 
Apostles; respectin
 which our information is scanty and imperfect, 
but by whose dim and uncertain light these divines would have us walk, 
in preference to the broad day-light of Holy Scripture. I am wcll 
aware that in exposing these 
sages and protesting against them, I 
shall involve lnyself in the charge of " Ultra-Protestantism," at least 
in the judgment of the author of the h Church Dictionary" and his 
associatcs-it may be of Latitudinarianism! But it is a satisfaction 
to find myself in good company: as appears from page 343,- 


"LATITUDINARIAl'is.-Certain divines so called from the latitude of their 
principles, the term is chiefly applied to some divines of the 17th century, ::iuch a:i 
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Hales, Clti.llingwurtlt, \Vhichcot, fillvlsort, Burnet. These men were attached to 
the English establishment, as such, but regarded episcopacy, aud forms of public 
worship as among the things indifferent. They would not exclude from their 
cOllll11union those who differed from them in those particulars. 1I any of tlte 
Latitudinarian divines commenced as Calvin
ts and ended as Socinians." 


Of course I write my pl'otest against such a disingenuou
 insinuation 
as the above! 


As spechnens of superstitiolls 'Usages approved by Dr. H. I cite the 
following: }'ive pages are occupied in arguing the propriety of- . 


"LIGHTS ON THE ALTAR.-Among the ornaments of the Church enjoined by 
the laws, and sanctioned by the usage, in the Church of England, are two lights 
upon the altar, to be a symbol to the people that Christ, in His two-fold nature, is 
the very true Light of the world." (p. 356.) 


H The laws of the Church" respecting candlcs thus dogmatically pro- 
pounded, I'cst solely upon an inference drawn frOlll an injunction of 
Ed. 'TL The llubric cnjoins that "Church ornaments
" &c. shall 
in other rcspects, renIain the same as in the 2d Jcar of Ed. VI. ....c1n 
injunction of the 6th Ed. is thcn produced, which decrces that all torches, . 
tapers, candles, &c. shall be removed from the churches except 

'two lights only on the I-IIGH ALTAR, before the Sacrmncnt." 


Some one has ventured to suggest that we have no "Higlt Altar" 
now, and that therefore the injunction is inapplicable: but he is 
branded by Dr. Hook with" ignorance of History"-the fact being 
"that the High Altar alone is left in our churches, all the rest being 
" removed by Authority" ! The custom of the church is shewn by the 
practice still retained in Collegiate Chapels, and Chapels Royal, &c. 
The removal of these symbolic candles is attributed not to the Reformers 
but to the Puritans-these lights are vindicated as primitive, as' beautiful 
emblems-as alluded to in the seven candlesticks of the Revelation- 
the various numbers of them adopted in the different churches have all 
appropriate symbolic meanings-even to the 70,000 candles burning at 
ono tinle in St. Peter's at RfJme-" the number two, which is sjJedally 
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" _,lJl!lIÙ:all, refcrs lJOlTBTLESS, to thc two IULtUlCS of Christ, in which he 
"is espccially the vcry truc light of the world" ! ! p. 356, 361. On 
the samc subject, we have the following- 


"CANDLEl'tIAS DAY.-A name formerly given to the festival of the Purification 
of the Virgin Mary, observed in our Church, February 2. In the ancient Church," 
(and therefore the correct Church), "this day was remarkable for the number of 
lighted candles, which were borne about in processions, and placed in churches, in 
memory of Him who came to be 'a light to lighten tbe Gentiles, and the glory of 
His people Israel.' From this custom the name is supposed to be derived." 


All this may bc primitivc, may be the gcnuinc fruits of such" Church 
l>rinciples" -but we may surely dcmur upon their propriety without 
being considcred " Ultra-Protestants." 


Crozicrs, crosscs, and various enlblematic ornaments in Churches, 
aneloffices are earnestly contended for. The Bishops are at oncc 
censured and excused for neglecting a Rubric still z'n force in the prayer 
book of the 2d of Ed. \YI.-they celebrate the communion without 
" tltei/' Pastoral Staff in their hands! !" 


" The writer of tbis article does not remember to have seen an English Bishop 
attired as this rubric directs. l.1ost, if not all of the Bishops probably omit this 
observance in condescension to the superstition of those wh0ge consciences, though 
not offended at a transgression of a commanel of the Church, might be offended at 
ornamenÌ:i which many pious persons reverence as emblematical." (p. 220.) 


Another reason might be suggested for this Episcopal omission, vÍz.: 
that perhaps our venerable Pastors might think the custom itself tended 
to superstition, and therefore they dropped it! Dr. Hook constantly 
applics thc tcrm superstition to the conscientious feelings of Protestants 
-the term is not very appropriate nor is the suggestion with which it 
is accOlnpanied very charitable. 


"CRoss.-The 
ign of the Crmis was made in the PRDUTIVE CIICRCH in some 
part of almost every Christian office. III the Church of England it is commanded to 
be used only in the Sacrament of Baptism · · · and PERHAPS in the Sacramcnt 
of thp, Eucharist, where it may be implied in the direction that the Priest shall lay 
, 
Lis hand on the bre.ld and wine whcn he com
ccrate
 them!" (pp. :!20, 221.) 
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Great must be the attachment to this usage In the mind of hinl who 
could discover it in such a direction of the Church! Then follows a 
lengthened argument in favour of erecting Crosses on every sanctuary 
-" and on every altar whcreon the sacrifice of the crucified is comnlC- 
moratcd. " 


" \Vhy should we admit into our Churches the lion and the unicorn, and !let 
banish the cross? 'Vhy head our processions with flags and colours dcnoting 
poHtical partizallship, an.d giving risc to angry political feeling, and leave it to 
Romish dissenters to bear before them the cross, the badge of Christianity?" 


, 


'Vhy? Because" tIle Lion and the ú'rnieorn" form part of the Royal 
...4.rms, which every lover of the Union between Church and State would 
\vish to see exhibited in all our Parish Churches even if there were not 
an express injunction on thc subjcct !- 'Yhy? Because we never 
heard of the Lion and Unicorn leading to superstitious usages-and 
the emblenl of the cross has been fruitful in idolatry! Thc one IS 
enacted by the Powers that be-and the othcr receives no sanction in 
our canons and officcs. But the task of wading through the pettr 
super
titions of this book is wearisome and endless. I must only 
allege them and lca'
e the reader to refer to the particular passage::;. 
H BO\VIKG TO THE _\LTAR-is a revercnd custOlll still practis.ed at 
"'Yindsor Chapcl, in College Chapels and Cathedrals..' (p. 102.) 
" STRE'VIXG lVITH FLO'VERS-is 3. very simple and most innocent 
" method of ornamenting the Christian Altar." (p.283.) The use of 
" HOLY 'YATER" "blessed u:itlt an appropriate service by the pn'esf," is 
e,idently mentioned as a thing approved-and only "obliged to be 
" discontinued at the Reformation" because " so many superstitions 
" had become connected with it." (p. 306.) "I:M)1.:ERSION-is the 
" proper nlode of administering the 
acramcnt of Baptism, by 'wltiell 
"first tIle right side, then the left, then the face are dipped in tIle font." 
The author does not give his authority for this peculiar method of 
baptizing. "The Antient Christians placed the Altar on the East, 
" so that in facing to,vards the Altar in their devotions they turned 
" to the East." (p. 246.) The cruel ORDEAL OF FIRE, ,vater, red 
hot plough-shares, and other barbarous tests to which accused persons 
were put, in a dark and superstitious age, in order to discoyer their 
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guilt, or prove their innocence, is described at considcrable length, and 
dismisscd without a singlc ccnsurc! The following clause scenlS rather 
to indicate belief in thcse false nliraclcs than otherwise. 


"The Christians of this age had a strong reliance upon this way of trial, not in 
the least doubting but that God would suspend the force of nature, and clear the 
truth by a supernatural interposition. If we may believe the records of those times, 
we shall find that innocent persons were frequently rescued in a surprising manner." 
(p. 407.) 


In the same supcrstitious strain is the following-" DEl\IONIACS : 
" Persons possessed of the devil. For the cure of such persons thcre 
" were peculiar serviccs in the PRIMITIVE CHURCH. They are now all 
" of them treated as Lunatics." page 237. The Royal miracle of 
curing the KING'S-EVIL, supposed to have been hereditary in the 
I
ings of England and France, is thus treated of:- 


" The whole subject of the truth or falsebood of these pretensions is confessedly · 
one of difficulty, but all evidence it.; certainly in favour of their truth; and it is 
clearly more probable that we should be absurdly incredulous, than that all genera- 
tions, for many ages should be deceived in a matter before their eyes!" (354, 3
5.) 


The service used at the " tÙne of touelling," is then subjoined.- 
":\IORALITIES, l\:I YSTERIES, and J\IIRAcLEs,-a kind of theatrical 
" rcpresentations, which were made by the 
:Ionks and Friars, and 
" other ecclcsiastics of the middle ages, the 'l:eltiele of instruction to the 
" people 1" (page 393.) These profane, and often polluting mimers 
are rather applauded than condemned! "A high tone of 'morality was 
often apparent in theln"-and they wcre "sometÏ1nes the vehicle of 
positive Theology." Under thc word "DEDICATIO
" (234, 235) 
various fcasts and wakes are commended. "This la udable cllst01n of 
" wakes prcvailed for many ages, till the Puritans began to exclaim 
" against them as a remnant of Popcry.'. Bishop Laud is cited as 
vindicating and re-establishing them. J\:Iany particulars are detailed, 
the various dresscs of the priests, the proccssions with lighted candlcs, 
in the primitive Chmch. (p. 234) Preaching in the surplice is 
affirmcd to bc the most correct.-" E)IBLE)IS" (p. 254) as the trine 
cOlnpass, or the "circle inscribed within an equilateral triangle" 
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(denoting the Trinity) "the hand extended frolll thc clouds-fm' tIle 
"first person ÙI tlw Trinity-thc>- Lanlb triumphant-the fish-the 
" pelican-the phæn?'x risz"ng fro1ì
 the fl(ln
es for the resurrection-the 
"cross-the cro,vn-all these are beautifully significant, and are 
"very Ùuwcellt 'i'n tlwir 'lISe, as 'It'ell as pious in tlleir 'tntention." 
The primitive kiss, by the circulation of the" PAX" is commended-po 
430, and the" PISCINA," (440) and "PENA
CE," (431.) And the 
" Slabat .1JIater," one of the "Prosæ" or hymns of the Roman church, 
is named as "beautiful," while no notice is taken of the most idolatrous 
invocations of the Virgin 
fary, which it contains. I n1Íght cite much 
language as evidently hostile to Pl'otestantis1n, as all this is favourable 
to Popery. 


But I forbear. The task which I have undertaken is far from 
pleasant to me: a sense of duty alone has induced me to attenlpt it. 
A mere glance through the pages of this "Church Dictionary," con- 
vinced me that if these were" the Clturch Principles" of 
Ir. Palmer 
(and he has identified himself ,vith them,) the attenlpt to rescue them 
from the charge of a R01ì
ish tendency, \yas hopeless-that it \vas only 
necessary to make them generally known, and all unprejudiced persons 
must see their affinity with all that full-grown Romanism \vhich l\Ir. 
Palnler has so justly exposed in his recent pamphlet. 


Dr. Hook rightly traces the greater portion of these superstitions to 
the Church of the third and fourth centuries: such were the seeds then 
SO"T}l, and the harvest they yielded may be contemplated in the 
mediæval and subsequent ages. The Romanism of the Council of 
Trent is but the wide spread tree of which the seed was deposited in 
the early ages. The same seeds will tlways pl"oduce the SaIne fruits: 
bury thenl a hundred feet deep in the earth. and up-turn them after the 
lapse of centuries, and the process of vegetation will giye the same 
results. Thus the seeds of ancient superstition have been so\\
n by 
:\ir. Palmer and his associates on the banks of the Isis, and the 
secessions to Ronle, and all the follies of the younger clergy in the 
present day, are the natural and immediate fruits which they have 
yielded. Again I acquit these respectable writers of any intention to 
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betray their church to Ron1anism-tllPY are decpÙ:('(! by tltE'ir DU'] 
p'rÙwiples. "But mcn do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
" thistlcs." ,,
\. good troc cannot produce evil fruit, nor an cvil tree 
"good fruit;" and therefore unless tho divine and unerrinp: test of 
naturo and of nature's God is to bccome a fallacious guide-unlcs" 
"a tree is no longer to be known by its fruits"-the "Clwrclt 
Prindples" of )11'. Palmer-of Dr. Hook, and the class whom they 
represent, contain the germs of all the poisonous and bitter fruits 
which they now themselves bewail! 


And if this be so-what must be the nature and tendency of "tll{' 
Church Principles" of that residue of the party fronl whonl :\Ir. Palmer 
appears now to be partially dissevered? They can be nothing but direct 
Romisn Principles-though held alas! by many who still call thenlseln
s 
nlcnlbers of the British Protestant Church, and cven of her Priesthood! 
'Ve doubt not that as the consciences of these erring brethren beconle 
awakened to the nature of the false position ,vhich they occupy, they 
will drop off one by one to the see of Ronle, as many have already done. 
And if they refuse to retract their errors, the safety of the Church and a 
regard for the integrity of public principle, must preven! any rpgret (but 
for their own sakes) at thcir departure. 


And now dismissing the peculiarities of the" Church Principles" of 

Ir. Palmer and Dr. Hook, I \vould offer a few parting observations upon 
"Church Principles" generally. This ternI as too often used, is a mere 
cant expression-an undefined inappropriate phrase, comprising an 
extensive sliding scale of doctrine and discipline. of which the private 
opinion of the person who speaks is the regulating medium. So that 
in fact "Church Principles" in the lips of most persons, mean 
nothing more than " .:\1 y princij}les on Church Inatters r' And 
the phrase is generally hurled at some other person whose views 
are supposed to be lowcr down the scale than those of the former. 
The expression forms a substitution for the now old fashioned word 
ortnodox, which in its day bore much the sanle indefinite inlport. ...-lre 
there thcn, it may be asked, no sound'" Church Principles"'-in other 
words, no scriptural principles on which the doctrines and discipline of 
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the Christian Church are founded? Undoubtedly thel'e are! And they 
are exhibited not in an isolated canon, or neglected rubric, Inuch less 
in the writings of the third and fourth centuries, but in the general 
sense and system expounded in the thirty-nine Articles, the Creeds, and 
Liturgy of our bcloved Church! Here arc nIY " Church Principles !" 
and I would kno,v no others! And in thcse I look in vain for the un- 
measured condemnation of unepiscopal Churches-for the necessity of 
Apostolic descent to enable a minister to make a valid sacrament; for 
those exaggerated and self-important dogmas, which appear now to be 
adopted even by some otherwise enlightened and pious evangelists! 
. 
For such persons I especially tremble; believing that extravagantly 
high Church notions cannot long be held by any faithful nlan ,vithout 
casting over his luinistry a cold mist, which chillR every statement of 
gospel truth-and confuses thc nlinds of his people. "Church Prin- 
ciples"' as generally understood, have little affinity to Gospcl principles; 
they are as Saul's arnIour to David, an incunIbrancc rather than a 
defence; and sinlple Gospel truth, as the shepherd boy's slin
 and 
stone, often proves more powerful even against the Giant Schisnl 
itsclf than all the boasted and elaborate armoury of Church council", 
decrees, injunctions, and traditions! 


.:ffíní
. 


J. J. HADLEY, Pr;nter, Journal Office, Clieitenham. 
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